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Y THE time this column ap- 
pears in print, the 1952 edi- 
tion of Compton's Pictured 

Encyclopedia will be on sale. 
Launching is set for early February. 


An 


edition arrived at my apartment this Satur- 


advance copy of this new 


day morning along with a swirling—and by 
modern Chicago weather standards—unsea- 


sonable snowstorm, 


It is now late afternoon. For hours the 
weather has been forgotten, so absorbed have 
I been in examining new materials and in 
applying to all articles every fair test for 
up-to-dateness that I could devise. From the 
careful reporting in the new article on the 


United Nations down to the recording of 
Bel- 


gium, every important event seems to be 


Baudouin’s accession to the throne of 


accounted for. 


Inasmuch as the changes made in this 
single year’s program of continuous revision 
involve 2,896 pages of the encyclopedia, it is 
not possible to do anything here except to 
give the barest statistics. Librarians are urged 
to take advantage of the first opportunity to 
examine the set for themselves. A card sent 


to this office will be promptly forwarded to 
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a. sales representative by the 


School and Library Sales Depart. 
ment. 
Here is a breakdown of the sta- 
tistics of the 1952 revision. All 
changes noted have been made 
since the 1951 edition was published: 
Articles added to main text .........46 
(Subjects not treated previously in 


text of encyclopedia ) 


New articles replacing older ones ...111 
Articles revised wee 809 
New pictures and maps ...........801 
(319 of these were replacements 
net gain 482 ) 
Pages added to encyclopedia ..... .. 90 


For years it has been the custom of the 
Compton editorial department to prepare a 
careful accurate report of the changes made 
in each annual edition. This year’s report 
entitled “High Lights of the 1952 Edition of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia” will be 
sent to any librarian requesting it. The book- 
let includes a brief annotation on each of the 
more important new articles beginning with 
Alaska and ending with Zoo. It also lists 


those articles with major revisions. 


L. J. L. 
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Success habits 
begin Early... 


with the right 
reference tools 






Codey, more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
tor in molding youth's habits is vital. For better or for 


worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow's 


adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
for future success. They realize that success habits can 
only be started early by using the right reference tools. 
That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 
the ideal and indispensable work for every reference need. Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 
Within che pages of this highly recommended entycio- rately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 


pedia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which 
is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow’s successful career. 


* 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type— 


make the difference between the average student and the 
outstanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
to form and set the pattern for adult life. A v - 

aed It life. A vast store Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms. 
house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


Ev neyclepedia~ AIMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES © 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS © 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer- 
ence Work” — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘QUIZ 


» FOR LIBRARIANS* 


Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
Sm and Shelving means most to you? 


1. g Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, sag, or crack. 


2. Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 


A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 


allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 

vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


4, Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 

A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


a Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 
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The 1952 Midwinter Meeting had a total registration of 1301 as compared with 
1539 for 1951 and 1640 for 1950, Reports on the meetings were prepared 


during the meeting by a reporting team from the District of Columbia and wil] 
go into the mails in mimeographed form this week to all who subscribed, The 
reports will speak for themselves but it would take many words to record 
faithfully the time and energy put in by the reporters day and night during 
the meeting, 


ting C for th ection is composed of Richard B, 
Sealock, chairman, Anne Ethelyn Markley, Stephen A, McCarthy, Mildred L, 
Nickel and Frederick H, Wagman, The Committee urges each member of the 
Association to send recommendations for nominees for the Association's 
officers to the chairman at the Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri, 


tive Board held five sessions during Midwinter. Plans for the 
New York 1952 Annual Conference were discussed and the following dates 
approved; General Sessions will be held on June 30 at 8:30 p.m., July 1 at 
2:00 p.m., July 3 at 2:00 p.m., and July 4 at 8:30 p.m,; The Council will 
meet June 30 at 2:00 p.m., July 2 at 10:30 a.m., and July 4 at 10:30 a.n.; 
Executive Board meetings will be held morning, afternoon, and evening on 
June 29, at 10:30 a.m, on July 1 (with divisions and national library groups), 
and at 2:00 p.m. on July 4, The Board also accepted a recommendation that 
there be five main meeting periods each day instead of three, These periods 
will be 8:45 = 10:15, 10:30 = 12:30, 2 = 4, 4:15 = 5:45 and the usual evening 
period, Fiscal matters included approval of a revised 1951-52 budget for the 
International Youth Library; formal acceptance of a grant from the U,S,Depart- 
ment of State for the distribution of Commager's "Living Ideas in America" to 
libraries overseas; and adoption of a budget for the 1952 conference, Much 
discussion went into projects and the Executive Secretary was directed to 
seek discussions with interested foundations on several of the projects that 
have been under study, 


The Executive Board met with divisional representatives for a discussion on 


divisional relationships, It was agreed that the experimental "60-40" formula 
for the allocation of funds to divisions would be followed for 1951-52 with 
the understanding that an additional and equitable income distribution would 
be made to the divisions at the end of the year if the income from membership 
dues is such that the ALA general budget income is increased out of proportion 
to. that received by the divisions on the "60-40" basis, It was also decided 
that other matters relating to divisional relationships would be studied by 
individuals or committees between now and the 1952 Annual Meeting so that re- 
ports and working papers could be prepared and made available prior to the 
Conference at which time another meeting of this nature will be held, 
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& 8 E . President Fyan's Report to Couneil 
included the following statement: 


The Executive Board is aware of the widespread discussion which has taken 
place since its "Statement of Policy" was published, It has also read and 
carefully considered the report dated July 8, 1951, of the Board on Personnel 
Administration, and the Report of the Council Committee on Tenure dated Jan, 
17, 1952. Now, the Executive Board, taking these and other comments into 
account, proposes the following revision of its original policy statement: 


1. The tenure of ALA staff members shall be determined in accordance with 
the ALA's principles of "Tenure in Libraries," 


2, Two types of appointments to the Headquarters Staff shall be recognized 
and differentiated after careful review, i,e,, short term and permanent, 
or long-range appointments, The first will be made to staff special 
projects of limited duration, and terms of the appointment will be 
arranged between the Executive Secretary and the individuals concerned, 
The second type of appointment is to provide for the Association's 
essential long-range activities, of more or less indefinite duration, 
Such appointments are assumed to be of a permanent nature, except that 
they may be terminated under provisions entitled "Discontimance of an 
Activity" and "Financial Emergency" contained in the November 1950 draft 
of "Personnel Organization and Procedure," reading as follows: 

"Discontimance of an Activity, In the exceptional case the best 
interest of the library may warrant the discontimuance or curtailment 
of an activity, Should such action become necessary, every effort 
will be made to transfer the staff member thus affected to some other 
activity for which he is fitted, If a transfer cannot be arranged, an 
early notice will be given (in no case less than six months including 
terminal vacation due) and as in the case of financial emergency every 
possible assistance in finding another position," 

"Financial Emergency, In the event of clearly evident financial 
emergency or urgently needed retrenchment, it may be necessary to 
terminate the services of regular staff members. In this case the 
employees first affected shall be those with the poorest service records 
and then those with the shortest periods of service, In such cases as 
long a notice is given as possible (in no case less than six months 
including terminal vacation due), Every assistance possible is given 
the employee to find a suitable position elsewhere, and an explanatory 
statement is given him for use in seeking a position," 


3, In accordance with established policy, the ALA Executive Secretary shall 
be considered the responsible head of the Headquarters Staff and shall 
administer the personnel of the organization in conformity with the 
principles stated above. (Note: The entire text of President Fyan's 
Report will appear in the March 1952 ALA Bulletin,) 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


February 11, 1952 
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Aah for Me Charg’ 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 










size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 






books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 






replacements. 








W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 





We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Hlinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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« but which one 
would you buy? 


You can buy catalog cards that cost less than Gaylords’. 









But when you consider that Gaylord cards are made from 
the finest rag stock obtainable . . . that the grain is exactly 
right . . . that each card is carefully inspected twice before being packed in 
its sturdy orange box—you realize why Gaylord cards give you greater value. 


In addition, you receive the added advantage of fast service. We'll gladly send 


free samples. 


Gaylord LTO ite 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Photo-Clerical Experiment 


RALPH R. SHAW 


XPERIMENTATION in the U.S. Depart- 
E ment of Agriculture Library over the 
last three years in the use of a camera for the 
performance of clerical routines, such as 
follow-up on book orders, overdues, or miss- 
ing issues of periodicals, indicated that this 
new technique offers possibilities for simpli- 
fication of Tsay routines, and for improve- 
ment of library services through reduction 
of the amount of time which must be spent 
on these routines. 

Since the savings result primarily from 
improvement in systems made _ possible 
through the use of the new photographic 





Ralph R. Shaw 








Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, developed the Photo Clerk and Automatic 
Daylight Processor and is head of the cooperative photo- 
clerical experiment. Dr. Shaw has long been interested 
in the simplification of library routines. In 1938, while 
librarian of the Public Library, Gary, Ind., he invented 


photographic charging which has since been used in many 
libraries. 

Dr. Shaw's well-known Rapid Selector was put into use 
at the U. S. 
As a result of this two-year experiment the Rapid Selector 
is being greatly simplified and Dr. Shaw hopes that it 
will soon be available at a price low enough to be within 
reach of any library having a need for it. 


Department of Agriculture Library in 1950. 
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equipment, rather than from the use of the 
cameras alone, it is obvious that the condi- 
tions under which the cameras are used are 
really more important than the machines 
themselves in determining whether improve- 
ments in library management may be ex- 
pected generally through their application. 

A grant made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York through the American 
Council of Learned Societies has made it 
possible to build 10 of the new cameras and 
processors and to experiment with them 
under 10 different management situations. 

A manual on the photoclerical processes 
has been prepared. Each of the cooperating 
libraries has undertaken to experiment with 
as many of the applications shown in the 
manual as seem feasible, and will also ex- 
periment with other applications of their 
own. A reporting system has been set up 
which will show the method used _in the past 
for each of the experimental operations and 
the cost of performing each operation the 
old way. It will then report the new 
method and the costs involved under the 
new method. Our reporting system will let 
each of the cooperating libraries know what 
the others are doing. In setting up our 
experiments we have agreed that it is = 
as important to know the areas in which 
the machine applications are not profitable 
as it is to learn the areas in which applica- 
tions show savings in cost or improvements 
in service. 

Since experience at the Department of 
Agriculture Library over several years shows 
that proper application of this new method 
to large scale operations can be very profita- 
ble, there is no need to prove this fact. 
Thus, the experiments are set up to find 
out what the process is good for under each 
set of conditions, and also to find out where 
it is not as efficient as manual processes, so 
that the report which results may be a guide 
to more efficient general application. In 
order to determine the size of library in 
which the equipment is justified, a small 
college library has been included, as has a 
state library agency which we hope will be 
able to test some small public library opera- 
tions. 
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The funds provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York will pay for the 
cameras and processors, and for incidental 
expenses. Each cooperating library will 
contribute the labor and materials required 
as well as the time required in planning, in 
cost studies, and in designing and installing 
the new routines. 

The libraries cooperating in this experi- 


ment include five university libraries: Yale 
University Library, Columbia University Li- 
brary, U niversity of Chic: ago Library, Uni- 


versity of Illinois Library, and the University 
of California Library. The three large pub- 
lic libraries participating are the Brooklyn 


Public Library, the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library and the Detroit Public Library. 
Goucher College Library ‘re presents the 


small college libraries; and the Ohio State 
Library will give us experience in applica- 
tion at the state library level as well as in 
extension operations. In addition, the De- 
partment of Interior Library is cooperating 
and is paying its own cost completely, in- 
cluding the cost of the equipment. The 
author is heading the cooperative project. 
The experiments will be conducted over 
a two-year period after which the experi- 
ence of the group will be summarized in a 
report on the projec t. Since the purpose of 
this experiment is to provide objective data 
on the basis of generalized experience, the 
cooperating libraries have agreed that 
neither the manual nor the results of indi- 
vidual experiments will be published until 
we have comple ted the two years of experi- 
mentation in all the coope rating libraries and 
have prepared our report based on the total 
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A. Patzig 


Automatic Daylight Processor 
(No Darkroom Needed) 


experiment. 

The cooperating libraries have been mak- 
ing intensive studies of present methods of 
performing routines. The machines built 
especially for this project by Remington- 
Rand have been delivered. The experi- 
ments are now under way. We look for- 
ward to a very stimulating and instructive 
two years and hope that the final results 
may make a contribution to library manage- 
ment. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Summer school courses in medical library work are offered in 1952 at Columbia and 
Emory Universities. The successful completion of either course will enable a student 
with a bachelor’s degree and one-year’s library school training to qualify for Grade | 
certification by the Medical Library Association. 

The course offered at Columbia, July 7-August 15, is in medical literature and consists 
of a survey and evaluation of library resources in medicine, with emphasis upon biblio- 
gr raphical and information sources. For further information write to the Dean, Columbia 
University School of Library Service, New York 27, N.Y. 

The course at Emory will be held July 24-August 29, and will serve as an introduction 
to medical library resources and their use in medical education, medical research, and 
the care of the patient. Inquiries should be addressed to the Director, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 

The Medical Library Association is offering two scholarships, of $150.00 each, for each 
of these summer school courses. Applications for these scholarships should be sent to the 
schools before May 15, 1952 











Report to the Council 


Daviw H. Cuirt, 


s YOUR executive secretary, | am required 
by the Constitution to report to you an- 
nually “for the Headquarters staff” and | 
shall make my first annual report to you at 
the annual Conference in New York. Today, 
I shall be very brief, indeed, for my short 
period of office would ‘taahe anything lengthy 
more a matter of conjecture than fact. 

As a major portion of this report for the 
Headquarters staff, I have asked the heads 
of the various offices and divisions at Head- 
quarters to prepare brief summaries of func- 
tions and activities for the past six months. 
These reports have been mimeographed 
and placed in your hands today. I invite 
vour careful consideration of them for they 
will indicate much of the nature of the work 
of the Headquarters staff. A complete ac- 
count would list the names of all staff mem- 
bers who, in all of the essential day-by-day 
work, support and make possible the m many 
activities at 50 E. Huron Street. 

We have had several significant changes 
in personnel since July. Mr. Everett O. Fon- 
taine, for 27 years a member of the Publish- 
ing Department and its chief for nearly 16 
years resigned in November to accept a posi- 
tion with the P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
in New York. He was succeeded by Mrs. 
Pauline Love who has served the Publish- 
ing Department since 1942 for the past 
eight years as editor of publications. Miss 
Alice Dunk: ap resigned, effective at the close 
of the Midwinter Meeting, as director of the 
Washington office and editor of the ALA 
Bulletin, because of illness in her family 
which makes it necessary for her to return 
to her home in Oklahoma. Miss Dunlap 
has faced many ’ difficulties in her dual role 
and it is greatly to her credit that she has 
accomplished so much. Two persons will 
take her place. Miss Julia Bennett, now 
assistant director of the Washington office 
with responsibility for the mobilization as- 
pects, has acce pted appointment as director. 
Miss Dunl: ap will be succeeded as editor of 
the ALA Bulletin by Mr. Ransom L. Rich- 
ardson, librarian of the Curtis Memorial 
Library in Meriden, Connecticut. 
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ALA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The library profession was saddened 
January by the death of Miss Eileen Dug- 
gan, editor of the ALA Booklist. An excep- 
tional editor and a rare personality, she 
served the Booklist with distinction since 


1929. Miss Edna Vanek is now serving as 
acting editor. 
The divisional executive secretaries at 


Headquarters have done much cooperative 
thinking and planning on matters of com- 
mon interest. They meet rather regularly 
for such discussions and their efforts for 
understanding and cooperation are effec- 
tive and commendable. Certain personnel 
changes have taken place here also. Miss 
Helen Ridgway left her position at Head- 
quarters in September to become chief of 
the Bureau of Libraries in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Connecticut. The 
Public Libraries Division was fortunate in 
securing Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk as act- 
ing executive secretary pending the time 
that a regular appointment could be made. 
Miss S. Janice Kee, now teaching library 
extension courses at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed as many of you 
know and will begin her new duties at the 
conclusion of this meeting. 

The American Association of School 
Librarians plans to have a full-time execu- 
tive secretary at Headquarters as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, Mrs. Florence 
L. Simmons has been serving as interim 
executive secretary. Miss Batchelder, for- 
merly acting executive secretary of AASL, 
was named special assistant to the ALA 
executive secretary and has been working 
on special memberships since October. 

I hope that we can arrange to have fre- 
quent visits at Headquarters from the sec- 
retaries of other divisions. 

The Headquarters staff exists for one 
reason only—service to the members and to 
the profession. We are deeply conscious of 
the gaps that exist in that service. We are 
daily aware that in many areas what we are 
able to do is short of what you would wish 
and what we would like. The answers seem 
to lie in two areas—neither of which is a 
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stranger to you in your own positions of 
responsibilities. 1 refer to staff shortages 
and to the need for a charter of priorities 
under which we can use our time and our 
money most effectively. A case in point is 
the need for a clear-cut policy that will seek 
to establish those areas of work and leader- 
ship which can be best performed by a 
central staff for all divisions and segments 
of the profession and those that can best be 
performed on a divisional basis. Until that 
is carefully and wisely done, we will be 
without an equitable basis for the division 
of the membership dollar between the gen- 
eral budget and the divisions. I shall have 
recommendations along this line to submit 
to the Executive Board in the spring. 

There are two services that I would like 
to see us give back to the members. First 
is an improved and enlarged ALA Bulletin 
—for the individual member is certainly due 
a better deal on the one tangible and direct 
result of his dues. More than that, the Bul- 
letin is an inadequate organ in an Associa- 
tion that considers the communication of 
ideas to be important. The present editor 
had done all that could be done on the 
starvation financial diet that has been 
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allotted the Bulletin. Secondly, there is the 
need for a central placement service—not 
a new need but an ever present one. We 
daily see evidence of the need and I am 
certain that only a small portion of the 
demand reaches us. 

Lest you think that I am omitting the 
positive side of our accomplishments, I refer 
again to the mimeographed reports from the 
office and division chiefs. I have stressed 
things we are not doing for I know that the 
staff would wish me to tell you of ou 
awareness of these things. We live within 
our budget and there is no financial deficit 
—only a mounting deficit of professional 
services. 

I'd like to close on a personal note and 
tell you of my own appreciation of the 
opportunity to serve as your executive sec- 
retary. It hasn't taken all of the past five 
months for me to realize that this is, indeed, 
going to be an experience. Along with the 
rest of the staff I am far from dismayed 
over the functional, financial, and organiza- 
tional difficulties with which we must grap- 
ple. If we weren't incurable optimists, we 
wouldn’t be at ALA Headquarters. 


Summary Reports of 1952 
Midwinter Meeting 


January 28-February 2, 1952 


HESE Reports, produced at this meet- 
Ting for the first time, were made possible 
by generous and hardworking efforts of a 
group of librarians from the District of 
Columbia. The suggestion came from them 
and all of the reporting was done by a team 
of over 40 reporters. 542 copies of the 
Reports were subscribed for during the 
meeting at $1.00 per copy and were mailed 
to the subscribers on the Tuesday following 
the close of the meetings. A prefatory note 
indicates the scope of the Reports. 

“This publication attempts to provide, 
within a day or two of the end of the Mid- 
winter Conference, a series of summary re- 
ports of its meetings. All open meetings 
are thus reported, and as many of the closed 


meetings as the chairmen of such meetings 
were willing to permit to be reported. 

In order to make possible the rapid pub- 
lication of these Summary Reports, stencils 
were cut and the pages run as rapidly as 
copy was received.” 

... “Last of the reports to be written was 
one, in a retrospective tone, on the Meeting 
asa whole. ... Registration, to the confu- 
sion of doubters, climbed to 1,301 (at 10 
A.M. on Saturday), compared with slightly 
more than 1,400 at the 1951 Midwinter 
Conference. 

As to the new Midwinter policy (which 
of course was actually not adopted until the 
second session of Council, on February }), 
some carpers objected that the extent to 
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which the policy was carried out, was in- 
sufficient, and that there were still too many 
program meetings with lengthy papers. 
Others expressed themselves as _ gratified 
that some programmatic meetings were still 
left. All seemed to find it welcome that 
there had at least been a reduction in the 
number. But even this reduction left some 
135 meetings, closed and open. 

In the reports which follow, it is difficult 
to see the forest (the Conference as a whole) 
for the trees (the details considered by 
individual groups). The reporters have con- 
sequently attempted to find out what were 
felt to be the highlights. Two items ap- 
peared most frequently in the responses of 
those questioned. One of these was the 
animated report of the American Heritage 
Project rendered by its Director, Grace T. 
Stevenson, at the second session of Council. 
The other was the book-selection contro- 
versy which came at last to a useful con- 
clusion after discussion in the meetings of 
the Book Acquisitions Committee and of 


the Intellectual Freedom Committee, and at 
the second session of Council. Among 
repetitive complaints were the perennial 
one about meeting in the “suburbs” of Chi- 
cago, as well as others about “long-winded” 
papers, about speakers who don’t get close 
enough to the microphone to be heard at 
the back of the room, and about group 
chairmen who haven't done their home- 
work and consequently waste the time of 
their groups. 

To those of the reporting group who had 
to read all the reports as they came in, it 
seemed that there was much unproductively 
repetitive consideration of identical topics 
in different groups, and that much time was 
spent on topics which had already been well 
reported in the ALA Bulletin and elsewhere. 
This remark suggests the comment that the 
process of reporting all meetings promptly, 
the closed as well as the open meetings, may 
provide a basis for healthful criticism and 
improvement of our associational pro- 
cedures.” 


Discussion Groups 


and 
World Understanding 


Mrs. HELEN HuGuENOR LYMAN 


ory discussion group is a basic method 
of learning. That the discussion group 
may be an effective means of promoting 
understanding, I think, may be agreed upon 
readily and proved fairly easily. That there 
are limitations is obvious. That the discus- 
sion group may be a means of promoting 








Mrs. Lyman is head of the Adult Education Department, 
Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. Her article first 
appeared in the December 1951 issue of The Bookmark, 
issued by the New York State Library, and is published 
in the ALA Bulletin because of its timeliness and appeal. 
The books suggested, of course, may not be suitable in 
every situation. They merely indicate the type of ma- 
terial which can be used with discussion groups. The 
author has stated that program subjects are infinite. The 
same can be said of the books to be used in connection 
with the programs. 
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international understanding is a broad state- 
ment filled with more hope than fact. The 
achievement of such an objective, although 
admittedly difficult and unknown, should be 
thought of as a challenge, rather than an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

It does seem certain that members of a 
group seriously interested may gain new 
facts and information and new slants which 
may broaden their understanding of the 
peoples of the world and world affairs. 
Groups need to have series of meetings with 
a planned program having continuity, back- 
ground material and current material—for 
example, a series on The Far East, The 
United States and World Affairs, The United 
Nations, or Critical Areas of the World. 
Subjects are infinite. 

The book-stimulated discussion may be 
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used, I feel, most pertinently by librarians. 
The materials are there but need to be made 
more meaningful to readers. A book that 
can be used advantageously and effectively 
is Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. It 
is written simply and precisely, yet is so 
filled with facts and ideas that it is not easy 
reading. The pamphlet, Races of Mankind, 
may be used depending upon the type of 
readers to be reached. 

Patterns of Culture may seem remote 
from our objective of promoting inter- 
national understanding. Actually, I think, 
it strikes close to the essence of the prob- 
lem—attitudes. By the seemingly round- 
about way of the anthropologist’s search into 
ancient peoples and their cultures, the 
reader comes to look upon not only the 
Zuni, the Dobu, the Kwakiutl, but also his 
own culture and culture patterns; and, con- 
tinuing the line of thought, considers race 
relations. Different values of differing 
peoples stimulate the group and the indi- 
vidual members to scrutinize and reappraise 
modern values. Perhaps it is well to under- 
stand first what Gunnar Myrdal is saying in 
An American Dilemma’ or the choices Huck 
Finn makes in Mark Twain’s classic, before 
trying to understand Gandhi's autobiogra- 
phies or Alan Paton’s heartrending Cry, the 
Beloved Country. One acquires inter- 
national understanding along with local and 
national understanding. Local problems 
must be solved today in the light of national 
and international viewpoints. William 
Faulkner's and James Farrell's novels and 
stories may be used similarly. 

Ernest Cassirer’s brilliant study, The Myth 
of the State, provides inexhaustible material 
for discussion in its stimulation of thinking 
on the _ historical tradition, tracing the 
threads of our culture to the past—Plato, 
Aquinas, the Stoics, Rousseau, Marx. This 
book is an excellent correlative to the read- 
ing of the first-year Great Books course in 
which many, even all, of the readings relate 
to state and government. The Federalist 
Paper No. XV should be read with Cord 
Meyer’s Peace or Anarchy. Erich Fromm’s 
Escape from Freedom and Man for Himself 
are of interest to the modern reader. Arthur 
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Koestler’s Darkness at Noon and James 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man pose modern man’s dilemmas. The 
horror of George Orwell’s 1984 supplies a 
shock to make the most passive person think. 

The discussion group provides, I think, 
direct experience in democratic beliefs and 
methods. It is a frame in which the indi- 
vidual, differing and different, comes to- 
gether with others to say what he thinks, to 
listen to others, to be stimulated to know 
more—to read, learn, agree and disagree, 
Often there is hostility and resentment, 
Literally, men and women sit next to and 
talk with persons of varying ages and back- 
grounds, having different occupations, races, 
creeds, political parties, religious faiths. 
The same persons would be avoided, and 
frequently are, in the community. Gradv- 
ally old prejudices may fail, new ideas and 
attitudes ferment. 

In the discussion group men and women 
may learn new facts and acquire knowledge 
important for forming decisions and learning 
how to work together. It is one way of 
gaining understanding, new insights and 
skills. Man looks no longer through the 
small end of the telescope at faraway r- 
mantic scenes. Korea and Iran are small, 
critical spots compounded of war, death, 
politics, economy and_ ideologies. 

Citizenship in the modern world is in- 
complete and frustrating. The citizen finds 
it difficult to know even a little about the 
complex problems facing him, to recognize 
what he is facing or, knowing the problem, 
what solution or decision is best. As 4 
citizen of a democratic country, he is called 
upon to make decisions that affect not only 
himself but the whole world. Such current 
books as the following provide information 
and may stimulate group thinking: My Mis- 
sion in Israel by ]. G. McDonald, Peace Can 
Be Won by Paul G. Hoffman, Estes Ke- 
fauver’s Crime in America, This Happened 
in Pasadena by David Hulburd, Barbara 
Ward’s Policy for the West, Sumner Welles 
Seven Decisions That Shaped History, and 
American Diplomacy by George F. Kennat. 

Surely the librarian has the world at his 
fingertips in the boundless realm of books. 
An important job is to make them meaning 
ful to readers and to their lives. 
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The History of Copyright 


L. Quincy MuMForp 


vER since Feb. 2, 1837, those in this 
E country who believe in the dissemina- 
tion of scholarship and the removal of 
barriers to the furtherance of knowledge 
have fought a series of battles for the pro- 
tection of authors’ rights. How the protec- 
tion of authors’ rights—or copyrights as they 
are correctly termed—furthers such worthy 
objectives may not be obvious. The story 
of the protection of foreign copyright in 
this country will be helpful. The matter is 
of timely interest in view of a bill, H.R.4059, 
presently pending in Congress, which, if 
enacted, would bring to an end the battle 
begun over a century ago. H.R.4059, in- 
troduced by Representative Emanuel Celler 
of New York, is often called the Celler Bill. 

The history of copyright in this country 
has been an attempt to balance what has 
sometimes seemed to be antithetical inter- 
ests. On the one hand the author is inter- 
ested that his writings be protected so that 
cheap piratical copies of foreign editions of 
those writings may not be circulated in this 
country, thereby greatly reducing his income 
from his literary labors; on the other hand 
some publishers have in the past desired to 
have access to works of foreign authors 
without payment of royalties, while the 
printing trades have an economic interest in 
protection from the competition of foreign 
labor, and the scholar has an interest in the 
freest possible access to all sources of in- 
formation in his quest for knowledge. 

On Feb. 2, 1837, Henry Clay presented 
to Congress a representation from a number 
of British authors requesting a law to afford 
them protection in the United States for 
their writings. Although this country had 
enacted a copyright law in 1790, foreign 
authors were not entitled to protection. 
Since no law giving foreign authors copy- 
right protection was enacted in this country 
until over a half century later, the difficulties 
encountered by Henry Clay and his suc- 
cessors can well be imagined. 








Mr. Mumford, director of the Cleveland Public Library, 
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In those days our printing and publish- 
ing industry was small and relied largely 
upon publishing unauthorized editions of 
the works of English authors. Much of our 
educational, cultural and scientific thought 
at that time came to us from across the sea. 
Until 1842, in fact, there was no effort to 
keep out foreign books. In that year, the 
tariff act passed during the Tyler adminis- 
tration levied a specific duty upon the 
importation of books. Thus began the pro- 
tection of our budding publishing industry. 
This duty was changed in 1846 to a 10 per 
cent ad valorem rate, which was increased 
during the Civil War, as a revenue measure, 
to 15 per cent and finally to 25 per cent. 


Later Developments 


After the Civil War, there were some who 
thought a way could be found to reconcile 
the interests of those wanting to protect 
the book publishing industry and those who 
sought international cooperation and _ fair 
play as regards the rights of foreign authors. 
Congressman Baldwin of Massachusetts, in 
1868, introduced a bill in the House pro- 
posing to grant copyright protection to 
foreign authors on the condition that they 
manufacture their books in this country. 
This attempt, although unsuccessful, planted 
the seed of possible compromise at a later 
date. 

During the postwar agitation for a general 
reduction in tariffs, a flood of petitions 
urged a reduction in the 25 per cent rate on 
books. The Tariff Commission, during 
several months of 1882, conducted hearings 
throughout the country and recommended 
a reduction of the rate from 25 per cent 
to 15 per cent. The proposal was not 
adopted by Congress. 

The McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 included 
a provision that books in languages other 
than English were to be placed on the 
duty-free list. Since many scholarly and 
scientific works were in languages other than 
English, this was considered no small victory 
for the forces of free trade in ideas. 

But the basic inequity of the American 
copyright law, in refusing protection to 
foreign authors, resulted in damage to 
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American authors both abroad and at home. 
In this country a publisher would naturally 
prefer to publish a royalty-free foreign work 
rather than the work of an American author 
to whom he had to pay royalties. Conse- 
quently, the pressure for an equitable copy- 
right law mounted steadily with the rise of 
American letters, and the outstanding 
American authors of the day were found in 
the forefront of the battle for new copyright 
legislation. 


The Manufacturing Clause 


But to get this legislation enacted, com- 
promises had to be made. In the Copyright 
Act of 1891, which for the first time gave 
copyright protection to foreign authors, a 
provision was inserted that no copyright was 
to be given to foreign works unless the pub- 
lications themselves were manufactured in 
the United States. This is the origin of the 
so-called “manufacturing clause” which it is 
now proposed, in H.R.4059, to modify. 


The U.S. and the International Union 


However, a few years before, in 1886, 
an international copyright union, the so- 
called Berne Union, had been formed upon 
the concept that copyright protection could 
be ateniled automatically to all member 
countries without the requirement of manu- 
facturing or other Sesinaiintin. The United 
States could not have become a member of 
the Union prior to 1891 because it was not 
prepared to give any protection to foreign 
authors, and after 1891 it was unable to join 
the Union because of the manufacturing 
clause and other formalities of our law. It 
was only natural, as time passed, that 
smouldering resentment against the United 
States should grow because of this situation. 
The forces of international cooperation made 
a further advance in 1909 when the copy- 
right law was revised to drop the require- 
ment of American manufacture for books in 
languages other than English. This left only 
foreign works in English which had to be 
manufa-tured here in order to receive the 
full protection of the U.S. law. 

Another step forward was taken in 1913 
when the ‘coll sane on books in the English 


language was reduced from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent ad valorem. However, numer- 
ous attempts to remove the manufacturing 
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requirement from our copyright law failed, 
Many of them met with the full approval of 
the authors, publishing interests, he print- 
ing trades unions, and others, in advocating 
the elimination of the maufacturing require- 
ment as regards all foreign works. For 
various reasons, for the most part unrelated 
to the manufacturing issue, these bills were 
not enacted. 


The Effect of the Celler Bill 


The presently pending Celler Bill 
(H.R. 4059) has the effect of removing from 
our present copyright law the manufactur- 
ing requirement as regards all foreign 
authors, no matter what may be the lan- 
guage in which the work is written. U.S. 
authors, however, would still be required 
to manufacture their works in this country. 

For many years, rumblings have been 
heard abroad indicating that unless our 
stringent manufacturing requirements are 
modified other countries might impose 
similar penalties upon the works of Ameri- 
can authors. Not only authors and the 
book publishing industry, but all other in- 
dustries using Senses, musical and artistic 
material, would be seriously injured by such 
action. The printing trades unions might 
also find a reduction in work for their mem- 
bers by a decline of the present export 
market. Research activities would be seri- 
ously hampered. 

The Celler Bill would remove any incen- 
tive for foreign countries to impose such 
penalties upon American works, since under 
its provisions foreign authors writing in 
English would no longer have to manv- 
facture their works in this country in order 
to receive full copyright protection. And 
it would also appear that the interests of the 
authors, publishers, printing trades mem- 
bers and scholars would be adequately pro- 
tected. The publishers would benefit by the 
continued protection of their foreign mar- 
kets. Scholars would be enabled to pursue 
their quest for learning. Authors could well 
look forward to the acceptance by the 
United States of the proposed Universal 
Copyright Convention which Unesco has 
been working on for several years, and 
which would afford them more certain pr0- 
tection in foreign countries than they now 
possess. Such acceptance would be impos 
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sible under the present form of our manu- 
facturing requirements. Although some of 
those concerned with the manufacture of 
books in this country are reluctant to ap- 
prove the proposed modification of the 
manufacturing clause, in contrast to the 
support which is being given to it by the 
authors, publishers and other disseminators 
and users of literary works, it is notable that 
at one time or another in the past substan- 
tially all interests have expressed themselves 
in favor of such a move. In view, therefore, 
of the vastly increased importance of our 
export trade in literary products and in 
literary rights over what it was even just 
before World War II, it is to be hoped that 
unanimity among all interests can now be 


Register and 


HE American Library Association will 
T join with some 200 national associations 
and organizations in support of the “Regis- 
ter and Vote Program” of the American 
Heritage Foundation. This is a nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical campaign, the basic purposes of 
which are to get every eligible person to 
register and to get every registered voter to 
vote on a well-informed basis. Complete 
working arrangements between the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation and the ALA have 
not been worked out, but it has seemed 
certain to the Executive Board that the pro- 
gram of the foundation is one that is basic to 
the ALA and the libraries of the country— 
information and good citizenship. Participa- 
tion by an individual library is up to that 
library, of course, and the extent of partici- 
pation by the individual library can range 
all the way from simply serving as a com- 
munity center, where especially prepared 
informational materials can be obtained, all 
the way to a much more active program of 
extended reading lists, discussion groups, 
etc. 

The foundation will provide adequate 
organizational aids, working tools and 
sources of convenient information. Ma- 
terials that can probably be made available 
to libraries will likely include the following: 


(a) Copies of a booklet on registration and 


obtained in effecting the proposed modifica- 
tion. 

Libraries and other educational institu- 
tions have an interest in the surmounting 
of obstacles to the free flow of ideas and 
of their expression in scientific, educational 
and cultural works. For this reason the 
Celler Bill deserves the active support of all 
librarians. The ALA Book Acquisitions 
Committee has studied the Celler Bill and 
has asked the Federal Relations Committee 
to work for its passage. An ALA repre- 
sentative testified in favor of the bill at 
hearings held in Washington in January. 
The Federal Relations Committee hopes that 
ALA members interested in the bill will 
write to their representatives in Congress. 


Vote Program 


voting taken from Good Citizen and other 
sources, 

(b) A modest leaflet on the general subject 
of registration—containing state laws, regional 
limitations and variations on registration and 
poll tax. 

(c) An informational guide containing details 
covering the organization and conduct of com- 
munity registration and voting programs and 
other neighborhood activities. 

(d) An informative kit containing publicity 
aids and promotional plans for community and 
neighborhood application. 


As additional plans are made and new 
pees of the total campaign develop, other 
»00klets and working materials would be 
supplied to libraries for distribution. A par- 
ticipating library would become the clear- 
ing house of information for the local units 
of national organizations which are under- 
taking specific tasks in the program. 

The foundation is conducting its program 
with the aid and assistance of the Adver- 
tising Council. As the total program de- 
velops, it is expected that the foundation 
and the Advertising Council would use a 
variety of techniques to publicize the part 
played by libraries and the ALA and to 
make the services of libraries known to citi- 
zens everywhere. 

The program will get under way soon and 
continue until election day. 








Standards for Accreditation 


Presented by the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship and adopted by the ALA Council 


CHICAGO, 


T HE Board of Education for Librarianship 
is authorized by the Council of the 
American Library Association to serve as an 
accrediting agency for programs of library 
education. The standards herein set forth 
provide principles for evaluating the basic 
program of education for librarianship cover- 
ing five years of study beyond the secondary 
school.2. A list of library schools offering 
programs approved under these standards 
will be maintained. The term “library 
school” as used in these standards means a 
professional school or a department or di- 
vision organized and maintained by an 
institution of higher education. 

The standards of the institution which 
maintains a library school, its general repu- 
tation and its recognition by appropriate 
accrediting agencies shall determine the 
eligibility of a program of library education 
for consideration. 

The board will determine the eligibility 
of a library school for inclusion on the 
approved list on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented by the institution, of the report of a 
visiting committee appointed by the board, 
and of other pertinent information. 


Organization and Administration 


The library school responsible for the 
program of library education shall be an 
integral part of the parent institution and 
shall be assured of status and continuing 
financial support sufficient to carry out the 
program in accordance with these standards. 

The program shall be administered by an 
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executive officer empowered by the insti- 
tution with sufficient authority to accomplish 
the objectives herein outline d. 

The executive officer shall have qualifica- 
tions similar to those required of the faculty 
and competence necessary to fulfill the addi- 
tional responsibilities of his office. His aca- 
demic status and title shall be appropriate to 
his position as judged in relation to the 
organization of faculty in the institution. 

Financial Status 

The institution must give evidence of 
genuine interest in the library school and 
of intention and ability to provide continv- 
ing financial support “sufficient to develop 
son maintain professional education in ae- 
cordance with the general principles set 
forth in these standards. The adequacy of 
the financial provision for a library school 
shall be judged in relation to the number 
of students, program of professional educa- 
tion, the financial support and salary 
schedule of the institution, and necessary 
instructional facilities and equipment. 


Faculty 


The faculty shall be adequate in num- 
ber, authority and competence to determine 
and to carry out a program designed to 
achieve the objective s stated in these stand- 
ards and other objectives of the library 
school. 

The instructional program must be the 
responsibility of a corps of full-time faculty 
sufficient in number to provide sti ibility and 
continuity of instruction, to carry the major 
portion of the teaching load and to repre- 
sent a variety of competencies. 
Administrative and Noninstructional 

Staff 


The administrative and noninstructional 
staff shall be adequate in number and 
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STANDARDS FOR 


competence to enable the executive officer 
and faculty to carry out the administrative 
and instructional responsibilities undertaken 
by the library school. 


Curriculum 


The basic program shall include (a) gen- 
eral education which comprises a systematic 
survey of the various fields of knowledge, 
concentration in one or more subject fields, 
background courses of special value in li- 
brary service and (b) study of professional 
principles and methods common to the 
several kinds of libraries and of library 
service. A study of specialized service in 
general or special libraries built on a sound 
foundation of general academic and _pro- 
fessional education may occupy a place in 
the basic program. This program shall re- 
quire a minimum of five academic years of 
study beyond the secondary school level. 

Professional library content should consti- 
tute approximately one-fifth of the five-year 
program. Such content may be concen- 
trated in the final year or distributed over 
the later years of the program, and should 
be so placed that students have: necessary 
prerequisite preparation. Undergraduate 
programs of library education shall be ac- 
cepted as part of the five-year program inso- 
far as they contribute to its objectives. 

The curriculum should be characterized 
by the following underlying aims: It should 
be animated by a sense of purpose through 
emphasis on the significance and functions 
of the subjects taught; it should develop 
professional librarians grounded in the fun- 
damental principles and processes common 
to all types of libraries and all phases of 
library service; it should stress understand- 
ing and ability to apply basic principles and 
methods; it should keep abreast of current 
trends in library development and _profes- 
sional education; it should stimulate con- 
tinuous professional growth. The curricu- 
lum should show sound construction. It 
should be complemented by conferences of 
faculty with students as a means of helping 
each student to realize his potentialities. 


Admission Requirements 


Intellectual strength, personal balance 
and adjustment, aptitude for library serv- 
lee, and promise of professional purpose 
and development should be given primary 
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consideration in admitting students. 

Library schools which concentrate the 
professional library content of the five-year 
program in the final year shall base admis- 
sion upon (a) graduation from an approved 
college or university, (b) adequacy of back- 
ground in general and special subject edu- 
cation, and (c) scholarship to meet the 
standards for graduate study in the institu- 
tion. Library schools which admit students 
at an earlier level shall establish (a) require- 
ments that make possible the completion of 
the basic program as outlined under “Cur- 
riculum” in a minimum of five years of 
study, and (b) scholarship requirements to 
meet institutional standards for graduate 
study. Library schools shall be responsible 
for achieving over-all objectives of the cur- 
riculum through selection of students and/ 
or requiring relevant course work subse- 
quent to admission to the library school. 

In conformity with the policies of the in- 
stitution a library school should reserve 
the right to interpret admission require- 
ments in favor of the occasional applicant 
of exceptional ability who fails to meet 
formal requirements. The school should 
have the right to refuse admission to per- 
sons who present proper academic ae 
tials but who fail to meet standards indicat- 
ing personal balance and adjustment, ap- 
titude for library service and promise of 
professional purpose and development. 


Degree 
The appropriate credential for satisfactory 
completion of the five-year program is the 
master’s degree. 


Quarters and Equipment 


Quarters should include classrooms, ad- 
ministrative, work and assembly rooms that 
are adequate and suitable for the program 
of the school. These quarters should be 
equipped for effective administration and 
instruction. 


Library Facilities and Services 


Adequate library facilities and services 
shall be provided. The character and or- 
ganization of the library of the institution, 
the special collections for the library school, 
and other local library resources, will be 
judged in relation to the curriculum offered. 











Books and the Bomb 
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N° LIBRARIAN who reads the newspapers 
can longer ignore the present and real 
threat of atomic devastation to his collec- 
tions. We know that a potential enemy 
has the weapon; we know that he is capable 
of delivering it at almost any point in the 
United States. We know that our libraries, 
which house our intellectual and cultural 
resources, are peculiarly vulnerable to war- 
fare. Books tend to concentrate in areas of 
concentrated population and _ industry- 
natural targets for atomic aggression. They 
burn, and they can be ruined by water. 
They are costly to move, and the good ones 
are in constant use. In the event of sur- 
prise atomic attack, our library systems as 
they are now constituted, may well vanish. 
Ten years ago, under the threat of Nazi 
and Japanese aerial aggression, libraries 
were very much concerned with protection 
of their collections. At that time, the danger 
zone was limited to areas less than 100 miles 
from the coasts, and the enemy’s logistical 
problem was so great that no more than 
token incendiary raids were expected. 
Under this threat, the National Resources 
Planning Board established in March 194] 
the Committee on the Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources. This committee, acting in 
an advisory capacity, and as an information 
clearing house, worked closely with local 
state committees, and preps ared a handbook, 
The Protection of Cultural Resources against 
the Hazards of War, which is still on the 
shelves of many libraries. The fact that no 
bombs fell on the continental United States 
during World War II does not diminish the 
importance of this committee’s contribution. 
Today, 10 years later, we are faced with 
somewhat similar conditions. There are, 
however, significant differences. The po- 
tential destruction is incomparably greater; 
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the whole continent, not the seaboard alone. 
lies exposed to transpolar flight. We must 
think in terms not of damage, but of ob- 
literation of whole libraries. 

Even more significant is the lesson we 
learned in World War II that our intel- 
lectual resources, our libraries, have become 
indispensable to a _ defense economy, 
Whether they are considered as resources to 
maintain civilian morale, or as educational 
materials to train increasing numbers of 
people in the technologies required by in- 
dustrial mobilization, or whether they are 
considered as the base of the pyramid of our 
scientific knowledge, efficient working li- 
braries are essential to a continuing defense. 
We must organize for continuing. service 
after the hypothetical destruction of some 
of our present libraries, and we must or- 


ganize while this destruction is still a 
hypothesis. 
This organization has already started, 


Acting on the request of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, _ the 
Council of National Library Associations has 
established a Joint Committee on the Safe- 
guarding of Library Materials in an 
Emergency. 

The joint committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Burton W. Adkinson, director, 
Reference Department, Library of Congress, 
has held two organizational meetings since 
mid-December. At these meetings, the joint 
committee has established continuity with 
the earlier Committee on the Conservation 
of Cultural Resources with the intention of 
adopting its objectives and continuing its 
functions. It has received authorization 
from the CMLA Executive Board to increase 
its membership to include representatives 
from the Society of American Archivists, The 
American Association of Museums, and the 
Conference Board which unites the follow- 
ing four national research councils: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, American 
Council of Learned Societies, Social Science 
Research Council, and National Research 
Council. It has established relations with 
interested government agencies: Federal 
Civil Defense Agency, National Resources 
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Planning Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress, and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The joint committee's primary functions 
will be to stimulate the interest of local 
groups and to help these local groups in 
their planning by acting as an information 
clearing house, keeping them informed of 
the activities of federal agencies and other 
groups whose activities would be of interest 
at local levels. 

The joint committee does not anticipate 
that federal aid will be available to li- 
braries for defense planning. The Federal 
Civil Defense Agency is concerned with 
problems fundamental to the national 
economy, with protection of population and 
industry. No executive branch agency has 
been authorized to spend funds for the pro- 
tection of libraries. Congress, which turned 
down an executive plan for the decentraliza- 
tion of government anaes can hardly be 
expected to authorize the building of stor- 
age centers for libraries. 

In the last analysis, librarians are indi- 
vidually responsible for the safekeeping of 
their collections. If books must be moved, 
they must find the crates, the trucks and a 
safe storage area. If a metropolitan uni- 


versity selects a rural site for decentralizing 
its laboratories, theirs is the responsibility of 
anticipating book requirements. In order 
better to discharge these responsibilities, li- 
brarians should in the recommendation of 
the joint committee: 

1. Review the literature issued by the 
Committee on the Conservation of Cultural 
Resources in 1942. 

2. Discuss the subject with members of 
their governing boards.. Learn as much as 
possible of local defense plans, and adjust 
library plans accordingly. 

3. Discuss the subject with other li- 
brarians. Place it on the agenda at state 
and local meetings. Establish bases for 
future cooperation. 

4. Use the joint committee as an infor- 
mation center. Letters may be addressed 
to its chairman, Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

No one claims that the dangers of atomic 
attack are imminent. The joint committee 
does believe, however, that library resources 
during this period of international uncer- 
tainty are facing very real hazards, that their 
safekeeping is a prime responsibility of the 
library profession, and that the time to plan 
for their protection is now. 


ACCREDITING PROGRAM OF ALA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


The ALA Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship will comply with the request of 
the National Commission on Accrediting 
that a moratorium on carrying out an ac- 
crediting program be established for 1951- 
52 or until such time as the commission 
can complete its schedule of meetings with 
all accrediting groups. The board met with 
the commission on Mar. 30, 1951. Com- 
pliance with the request received means 
that until the moratorium is terminated by 
the commission, the board will not apply 
Standards for Accreditation which were 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 13, 1951, 
in the re-evaluation of library schools now 
accredited or the accrediting of new schools. 

Seven national associations of institutions 
of higher education are the constituent 
members of the National Commission on 
Accrediting and more than 600 colleges and 
universities are institutional members. The 


commission was organized in order to elim- 
inate the objectionable practices and policies 
of accrediting agencies and at the same 
time to preserve their contributions to 
higher education. It speaks and acts for 
its members with respect to policies and 
procedures of accrediting agencies whose 
operations directly affect the administration 
or programs of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Within the year 1951-52 the National 
Commission hopes to be ready to invite the 
Board of Education for Librarianship to 
join it in a cooperative enterprise for the 
evaluation of professional education. The 
ee will be to maintain and advance 
professional educational standards and to 
preserve the integrity and freedom of the 
colleges and universities. 


AniTA M. HostTetTrer 





Eileen lugegan 


iss Duggan’s professional and personal 

friends are grieved over the announce- 
ment of her death from a heart ailment on 
January 12. But those who knew her best 
realize that grief over her departure is out 
of harmony with what she would wish. Her 
mind and thinking were the embodiment 
of independence with a complete reliance 
on self and a hesitation to cause others the 
slightest concern. Her own ailments and 
responsibilities she carried silently and it 
was only her intimates who could sense the 
burdens or the anxieties that were rarely 
mentioned. 

Yet her concern for others was her one 
extravagance. She spared herself little 
when she felt she could help someone else, 
and despite an increasing infirmity she taxed 
her strength to render some little service 
even to those she knew slightly. She was 
a person who constantly grante d favors and 
who rarely accepted them. 

At Hull House, where she lived for sev- 
eral years and where she assisted Jane Ad- 
dams with correspondence and with visitors, 
she was beloved for her quiet efficiency and 
for the rich personal background she tapped 
so easily to throw light on a topic under dis- 
cussion or to put a guest at ease. She was 
a good conversationalist, witty, and with a 
mischievous sense of humor. To know her 
well was a rewarding experience. 

Her background of course came from 
travel and wide reading and from a genuine 
ability to question, to discriminate, and to 
select wisely. Her tastes were catholic, her 
interests cosmopolitan, and her attitudes 
liberal. With this equipment and with a 


willingness to pool her judgment with that 
of others she built in the Booklist a record 





Eileen Duggan 


which speaks eloquently of her contribution 
to the profession. But best of all it speaks 
in silence, and that is what she would like. 

There was no place for fanfare, senti- 
mentality or flattery in Miss Duggan’s make- 
up and any recognition of her oweate which 
reflects her personality must necessarily be 
restrained. Admittedly these few remarks 
do her scant justice but the work she has 
left will speak for her in a manner far more 
fitting than anything that might be added. 

Everett O. Fontaine 

(As former chief of the ALA Publishing De- 
partment, which includes the Booklist, Mr. Fon- 
taine worked with Miss Duggan for many years. 
Since Dec. 1, 1951, he has been director of pub- 
lications for P. F. Collier and Son Corporation, 
New York City.) 
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Balance 


Balance 


Sept. 1, Aug. 31, 
General Activities 1950 Income Expense 1951 

General Funds .....--seeceee cece ec seeceeeeeeenenes $ 8,371.58* $216,702.93 $209,480.54 $ 1,149.19* 

Booklist ..--+-++> T . eeeme ones 1,174.59 67,599.18 68,579.58 194.19 

Publishing 429.54* 164,730.04 164,239.24 61.26 

Total 7 ,626.53* 449,032.15 442,299.36 893.74* 
Other Publishing Funds 

Revolving Fund 8,000.00 8,000.00 
ALA Cataloging Rules 

Supplement 906.40 93.60 1,000.00 

an seams . . tv aeeeateesenee 8,906.40 93.60 9,000.00 


Total—Regular Activities 


Undistributed Income 


1,279.87 449,125.75 


442,299.36 


8,106.26 


Carnegie Fund 8,610.15 942.66* cael 7,667.49 
Endowment Funds 
Pe SOE, Senetone 1,963.19 305.91 902.93 1,266.17 


Total—Undistributed Income 10,573.34 636.75* 902.93 9,033.66 
‘ion - - 
aks Special Activities 
ke. Annual Conference—1950 ..........+. 5,124.42 135.00 4,912.50 316.92 
nti- Annual Conference—1951 31,303.00 39,455.66 8,152.66* 
ke- Annual Conference—1952 263.26 263.26* 
‘ich Annual Conference—1953 naive anes Cai eae 415.74 415.74* 
be Annual Conference—1954 .. 60.60 90.60* 
i American Heritage in Films 500.00 471.99 28.01 
irks College and Research Libs.—1949-50 623.65* 623.65 
has | College and Research Libs.—1950-51 . 9,258.99 9,030.10 228.89 
ore Div. of Cataloging and Class 1,500.00 1,500.00* 
led Emergency Library Activities 390.05 1.11 391.16 
; Foundation Proposals Project 10,000.00 5,073.54 4,926.46 
Hospital Book Guide 635.85 1,054.64 418.79* 
e Mobilization Project sccans 10,000.00 7,986.18 2,013.82 
1951 Pre-Conference W IRE cciccaseveccssaaeseees 3,663.50 3,703.15 39.65* 
De- Oberly Memorial Award 50.00* 10.00 90 00* 
‘on- Putnam Honor Award 350.00 350.00 
ars. 75th Anniversary Dinner 1,120.00 1,059.26 — 
ub- Transfer to General Funds 60.74 
ton. Washington Office—1949-50 .......ccccccccccccccceccees 2,.79°.68 2,793.68* 
Washington Office—1950-51 4.800.00 14,195.43 14,498.87 4,496.56 
Total—Special Activities 14,284.50 77,142.85 88,146.23 3,281.12 
Special Projects 
Adult Education Institute 25.00 25 00 
American Heritage Project ...........cccceccccececcccs 150,000.00 711.40 149,288.60 
re PNR... occcclccvendsasesewtuwabasan 1,743.99 1,743.99 
ue tee Tete Waimerely ....cs sc. sscccccceccscvccsvovs 755.97 684.12 71.85 
Books for the Blind 160.42 160.42 - 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey 245.31 78.84 166.47 
Com, on Photo-Duplication 660.50 - 660.50 
Cowles Grant 10,000.00 8.262.33 1,737.67 
Fellowships and Scholarships 144.20 _ 144.20 
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Balance 
Sept. 1, 
Special Projects 1950 Income 
Film Service through Libs. 
1947-48 . veces 4 . ‘ 73.97 73.97* 
1948-49. ‘ ; 1,017.32 1,017.32* 
1949-50 836.81 836.81* 
—1950-51 12,071.72 - 
Transfer to balances = ~- 
Film Service Project balances - 1,449.07 
Foreign Translation Rights 4,850.00 — 
Guide to Amer. Lib. Resources 1,001.76 
Guide to Comparative Literature .. peas 4,278.39 720.97* 
Heizer Estate ..... 518.69 —_ 
Importations Plan 377.2 — 
International Relations—1948 24.51 — 
Int’! Youth Library—1949-50 14.27 _— 
—1950-51 4,616.45 25.00 
1951-52 - 75.00 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship 2,060.50 - 
Japanese Library School 159,39* 9,914.05 
Lib. Survey—U. of Minnesota 732.18 
—Montana State lt -- 3,700.00 
—U. of Notre Dame 9.65* 2,000.00 
—Vancouver Pub. Lib 183.49 
Out of Print Books o* 5,529.19 3,308.65 
Survey of Out of Print Books 
Story-A-Day Project 3.44* — 
Total—Special Projects ‘ 40,005.41 179,566.69 
Accommodation Accounts 
Annuities for transfer . 1,908.30 168,918.29 


Amer. Assn. of School 
Assn. of College and Ref. Libs. 
Div. of Cataloging and Class 

Div. of Ls. for Child. and Y.P. 


Libns, 


Pub. Libraries Division (New) ........ 
Int’l Fed. of Library Assns. 
Joint Comm.—ALA-RS 
Joint Comm.—Library Work as a Career ] 
Joint Comm.—NEA-ALA 
Personnel Inst. and Clinics 
Records Funds— 
Div. of Ls. for Ch. and Y.P. 
Public Library Division 
Trustee Division ; 
Travel Funds—Far Western Trav 
Lib. Ext. Div 
Total—Accommodation Accounts 4 
Total .... $70 
* Refund, transfer or overdraft. 
Balance Sheet—August 
Assets 
Endowment Funds: 
Cash in Agency Account 
Investments—at cost 
Real Estate 
Accrued interest pure 1ased 
DOE GRIND bev ockncdkasercecsevncrardios 
Total Endowment Fund Assets .............. 


— 485.88 
— 16,258.32 
4,600.00 
_— 6,980.48 
45.00 60.00 
14.75 1.75 
308.21 112.02 
4.93 140.00 
114.34 — 
340.13 319.26 
38 535.64 
93.15 
302.83 197.17 
226.19 35.00 
.265.06 198,736.96 
408.18 35.50 


$903,9 


31, 1951 





Balance 
Aug. 31, 
Expense 1951 
12,550.75 
479.03* 
1,524.86 75.798 
4,384.24 465.16 
961.69 40.07 
2,487.42 1,070.00 
38.48 480.21 
377.24 _ 
24.51 
14.27 


3,896.72 74.73 | 


3,783.30 3,708.30* 

— 2,060.50 
14,483.49 4,728.83* 
732.18 ~ 
3,304.51 395.49 
1,589.36 400.99 
183.49 — 

1,111.13 
6,528.20 1,198.5] 
78.24 81.68* 
67,458.38 152,113.72 
168,987.67 1,838.92 
84.54 401.34 
14,863.64 1,394.68 =} 
4,600.00 - 
5,136.11 184.37 | 
1,525.65 1,525.65* 
66.00 39.00 | 
— 16.50 | 
145.35 1,274.88 | 
144.93 - | 
-- 114.34 
374.66 284.73 
588.00 51.98* 
102.22 9.07° 
500.00 _ 
271.72 10.53 
197,390.49 5,611.53 
$796 197.3 $178,146.29 
$ 4,988.71 
1,928,547.56 
179,422.50 
6.17 
50,033.98 
2,162,998.92 
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General and Special Funds: 








Cosh tn banks ........ sake uedaanhaoainle ee ee 
" Cash on hand .. sae baacesceyhaubespebeeCesneieeds oetdksadenws cosas Seep ee eee seees 300.00 
Cash om deposit ..---+.++-e+-eee- a incyeaen ¥4n ol Dubbeln ey osscenaenepesnsasdad Crus 425.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...... 2 we iii a j : oe 2,413.26 
Advances to Officers and Staff Members ; pon PoP glean 2,035.01 
Checks uncollected .....+eeeseeseeecrseeeceeeceeeeneees Jen geehedtsatewesetdece ons oe 34.75 
Inventory of stationery and supplies— 
Booklist paper emeaemie tniive oc enema on tediiteneed ewenalle -++ 6,293.35 
se Bulletin paper . chan ae vite ean oils Pee ee 
5.19 re oe StH Frais tenets a 
as Other supplies . et paw ees einducnekeuee ; Jieasbeccee, Se 23,242.20 
0.07 ——— 
0.00 Prepaid expense ...... secee iobesaseaenen $4Obe cE RECON eRe sees ; 2,145.98 
0.21 Deferred charges ..... pig diat niathine ative aitaen . ae wah ote ; iokkeuetbe theese bebeaenauiiinn 17,934.86 
S Office devices and building equipment 
a Less accumulated depreciation to date of $1,707.22 ...... Fete dee aio 7,129.52 231,597.49 
4.73 ei deans aa pl beite Sua ivewubiecnaceuecieseeetigacelal 2,394.596.41 
§.30* = 
- Liabilities 
B.83* 
- Endowment Funds—Capital : 
5.49 PE TUNE Scccvcvcccecssceccceenss ee od sana snaleaeey ivebadiac ; 93,662.53 
).99 Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund : ae . . ; ; Howe ame wedraraies 2,013,857.13 
General Endowment Fund ... Tae Kae Os Kaen Sad sae we alents pipdbdebasdinbeeebbies 43,221.20 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ‘ i Piano asa oh eceeywesee 5,170.74 
B.S] Oberly Memorial Fund ...... bine ines ‘ a ee (cunees oy 1,079.80 
16a Herbert Putnam Honor Fund .... ; : a bates bad cai aiid 2,536.57 
om | James L. Whitney Fund ............... . aca bb eke epee wee wea e ad oda ee 3,470.95 
3.72 oie 
— ee EC WE os. wc ccacacdusanhed ce dand weosewenwunamename aceudeses os 2,162,998.92 
General and Special Funds: 
3.92 NE IEDs 5 sig Sova Mbsncindiccmmeae debe ades , Ken seSuesse¥eexedtaicesoeies 4,025.55 
1.34 Due Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund idaae heoshavenbct wes 49,425.65 ! 
68} Capital Account Lad aa cede teeeine ne cew cree ceaseals he (6 fasindoaabesdaenes 178;146.29 231,597.49 ’ 
a ee | 
7 $2,394,596.41 { 
658 Sees 
1.00 ' 
- General Funds 
34 Income Summary 
73 Sept. 1, 1950 to Aug. 31, 1951 
 .98* 
ore Fiscal Fiscal 
j General Funds: Year Year 
- 1950-51 1949-50 
RB Membership dues—personal : eats : : eid ; : $ 96,041.00 $ 95,247.00 
53 —institutional ; hea>a , ‘aver dewtineedl 24,857.5 23,416 00 
ea RS tsa eit eas tacaweey bee ewaeebl ew crn $ecabdhenn tea eeeel ‘iid Renn omen des ~ 11,812.50 12,020.00 
29 NE oS Nt a a a as Sive-swan Se pbibeaiaatices 63.40 99.80 
a EN ciewheekeebts tees cece Piso sedis aoa evs boas ; ; ats: phaneeatt 200.00 400.00 
—add’l allotments received ... ; = eet em ; oe ‘ “aoe (annentame 1,980.00 1,818.50 
I Bo a inn occ acne cates sewaute bi balevepisdae saeenaeeeee 16,061.12 17,793.93 
—position advertising ....... Rnoveceteeesvessduneael akties scvdecsveneeuaetes omeins 626.50 656.00 
—sales of extra copies ...... ere Vesnsewenee . ines Hie etewnt nee bedeenee 185.15 375.55 
Midwinter Meeting registration ...... bike tn tema eiine haces steed teenies +620 baewea bene en 3,572.36 3,789.00 
Carnegie Corporation of N.Y. Endowment ......... aie ieecekvcerewusrendswcees ‘ 7 91,998.85 79,642.22 
General Endowment ..... ee van ; ee ae ae , aloes Se eiesiadicatmdles ae 2,760.13 2,286.39 
Regional Conferences OOD ceases pee . posite s ; cateewe aa aad _ 2,366.99 
Group Insurance premium refund eseeue pupesthesusaewese vksobanenewaueede ie — 1,079.00 
IIS SRSA 5s posi ee each hvaisnc erty taduacdaslv de cidetecnb aca ee 1,506.35 1,161.83 
SE MRI 5:6 sues ante andes denmensenakdacceobehasabar abiiiin eamtihaeee ee 251,664.86 242,152.21 
6.92 
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Dues allotments paid to Divisions $2 ,962.83* 21,817,708 
Bulletin advertising commissions paid to agencies a ; ’ 1,799.10* 1,999,214 
Life memberships transferred to Endowment ; as 200.00* 400,008 
Total Net Income . ° $216,702.93 $217,935.39 
* Red —=,! 
° . ° 
Regular Membership by Dues Categories 
. ” “ee a y i 
For Four Fiscal Years 
Vumber of Members 
Category 1947-48 1948-49 1949.50 1950.5] 
Personal 
$ 2.00 1,167 125 5* l 
3.00 ‘ 1,325 3,074 3,777 3,663 
1.00 1,508 +1 \* 
5.00 : 6,300 157 4* 
6.00 . 3,419 9,736 9,687 9.005 
8.00 927 28 l 
10.00 505 1,951 2,582 3,102 
Total personal members 15,151 15,712 16,037 15,77] 
Institutional 
$ 5.00 1,775 1,780 1,852 1,911 
10.00 349 376 409 450 
15.00 . 132 144 173 197 
20.00 93 102 101 102 
25.00 171 197 218 232 
Total institutional members 2,520 2,599 2,753 2,892 
Total regular members ‘ 17,671 18,311 18,790 18,663 
{mount Paid 
Category 1947-48 1948-49 1949.50 1950-51 
Persona 
$ 2.00 $ 2,334.00 250.00 10.00* 2.0 
.00 $975.00 11,022.00 11,331.00 10,989.00 
4.00 6,032.00 164.00 1.00* 
».00 31,500.00 785.00 20.00* 
6.00 20,514.00 58,416.00 58,122.00 54,030.00 
8.00 7,416.00 224.00 8.00 
10.00 5,050.00 19,510.00 25,820.00 31,020.00 
Total personal dues 76,821.00 90,371.00 95,247.00 96 041.00 


Institutional 


$ 5.00 8.875.00 8.900.00 9,260.00 9,555.00 
10.00 5490.00 5. 760.00 1,090.00 4,500 00 
15.00 1,960.00 2,160.00 2,595.00 2,955.00 
20.00 1,860.00 2,040.00 2,020.00 2,010.0 
25.00 4,275.00 4,925.00 5.450 00 5,800.00 
Total institutional dues 20,460.00 21,785.00 23,415.00 24,850.00 

Miscellaneous partial payments 113.00 1.00 7.50 
Total regular dues 97,281.00 112,269.00 118,663.00 120,898.50 
Average dues per member 5.51 6.13 6.32 6.48 
— _ a a ——=- 








* denotes category transfers 
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General Funds 





208 
~* Budget and Expense Summary 
| 1950-51 
30 Budget Year Ended 
- Income 1950-51 8.31-51 
Gross income IE. BANOONE | 60:0 6 040.05 0065 $iexd 0s Veaus 000s begs Res oeORC TENS ea es bance ees $241,752.00 241,752.00 
Oh ie UND 0:0 v9 sins cnchnad anpeaisostasinps +a <aherssoess apheakenpensekaeneeeats 31,522.00* 31,522.00* 
ie Mn <GONIOROE og inn n5500 6004.0 6b 6 on 6 Oaatee wae: eae onan 1,999.00* 1,999.00* 
Net income approved for CNN. 5.5 5. oa oe ck Wee hese cn catenenen 208,231.00 208,231.00 
-5I Expense 
Executive Secretary’s Office ..... i} deb bvded cdde bon de bathise odene cans Vike eases 20,009.00 23,129.32 
l Washington Office Mintetios inaee Gono Dame ¢.cieacdss sc tncccuncsdoenscetsbabstennsieetauun 5,000.00 5,000.00 
£63 Membership Service Department— 
SC CR oi 0 00:6.0'0 650 069% cK gba He PehED 000 cgay ene seOOK0es bébddecbhacbaal 5,965.00 5,020.60 
EE 5s ee ah dcassinwhhlowstce eek Ld geek a on eeieds aie 1,300.00 1,450.98 
0; eM 85 55), 5 5/5. cs dcltaieatenrs LEG deh ois.n exe oawe tol y heehee bees bate ORG. 3,000.00 3,000.00 
i + oka s wbuies bas 40becedebnnebeshuedbaueles decd bedseue ee eee ated 2,200.00 2,652.90 
w Bulletin sudkelsdadut somarvsacncect'sd.os xnadhedeaamerstet du >< cieapien ene el ae 34,311.00 35,496.07 
ea 20 OO = TCERR on 5. wks ne ec 00s bedeercnes sob aseatnese cos cuss bss eenieieeee 15,598.00 15,491.34 
771 Division of Public Libraries Executive Office ...............200000. ke0nehabie nae wee cone 10,870.00 10,537.87 
ee Gas a I EE 8 5 as, fn cg ov OES Ob DN a 6 00-06 on dinab ss Culslaccemestunae rere 11,465.00 11,526.26 
nan: Seana: Ce RN ois cardia canssinmabihysvobecseses tennsep oo vakeeers 9,782.00 8,762.72 
nes Se MI, 0.6 -0:0.5:0:50 class @m ene dia wes +S dean okbn dine kd Sakon Poems 8,667.00 8,362.45 
91] i Executive Board ...........- eRe 060'0 o's 06608 wb OmansbkG.00c0's.b0 ns dda ae ne 2,100.00 4,482.21 
0 ie om Webeileaiaal Pasedams oo... cece cc cavcecteccccsscccocsctbsctetecteceet 2,500.00 2,639.16 
197 EE, WN en ob a 5 Ue oN 66 DEM oe Made seil.cud badcseeceinetenseee 500.00 1,487.73 
102 ee enenmnenss: Cena Cette. is bison cdssbvictines +0 0vdiandecesetenctuamendbbeasveus 1,080.35 
232 lla hg genie ei hil «ba its wih is RAY Hd ha baie: e » &- baie ae eid albino edeeanaae - 2,252.30 
Administrative Service Department 
992 NOD GE TRREOD. bd vc cs vcccecee cess o10.5iP ci0.c:n.o 000.08 000 103eee 6¥ees oew Seba nl ee Dette taaeee 79,937.00 79,149.56 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph ...........ccccccccccccccccccevccccccucees 17,677.00 15,747.29 
663 SE Wbdcrdadintde sh swdecks dblecedocakans ceabs oQhewvtescesseddbanbecttekes LL tee 16,226.00 16,935.05 
merede end beilding coste pold from other fends ic occ sco sccccccccccccesccetbeecbeeunepuus 41,924.00* 441,723.62* 
; GE, GND. ncinc nc cececeunceceoencccdsscescceniacetness ++eadaatndtieent a 3,048.00 -- 
$1 | A ee ee er Ln ee | $208,231.00 209,480.54 
' ene tne OE FOE oii oc.nsc canted inhsostcenandvacececss0ss Cone... ee 1,249.54* 
2.0 
9.00 $208,231.00 
* Denotes deduction a 
0.00 
= GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
- The University of Florida Libraries are are exempt from out-of-state tuition fees. 
offering two graduate assistantships in the The deadline for filling formal application 
academic year 1952-53 for study leading to is March 31, 1952. Inquiries are invited, 
a master or doctoral degree in a subject especially from librarians or students in li- 
5.00 . ‘ a ‘ $ . . 
a field other than library science. Graduate brary schools who are interested in ad- 
aa assistants work approximately 15 hours per vanced work in subject fields. Applications 
0.00 week in the library, assisting in bibliographi- should be made to Stanley L. West, direc- 
0.00 cal research in their field of study. The tor of libraries, University of Florida. 
— stipend is $1100 for 11 months and holders Gainesville. 
7.50 
8.50 
6.48 











FOR YOUR READING ROOM AND PERMANENT FILE: 
ARE YOU ON OUR LIST TO RECEIVE EACH YEAR'S 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK? | 


Scholastic Teacher says: “It’s a daisy! , 
Gives a good picture of campus life and problems, 
plus a list of scholarship opportunities.” 


Volume 5, 35¢ 


Volume 6, 50¢ 


All college (and other) libraries ought to have: 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD (interpreting 
the traditional marriage vows), by Kenneth J. 
Foreman; $1.50 and $1. 

ALSO: Have you distributed the famous “Prayer 
in a Library” by Dr. Foreman? $1 per 100. 


AND (for your subject file, for only 50¢): 1 each | 
of all (27) Outlook (pamphlet) Reprints (includ- | 


ing “Don’t Say Rev. Smithson” and “Youth, 


Science, and Faith”). 






Outlook Publishers 


IN. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 





BIND MAGAZINES _ 
RE eth) ee all 


and Demco’s 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume 
of back numbers with 
a brush! Demco's 
NORBOND dries in 
minutes to a transpar- 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- 
ably strong binding. 


SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, 
flexible, permanent cover. Last 
months longer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


DEMCO 






SULCUS me aS) 


Madison 1, Wis.® New Haven 2, Conn. 









ALA NEWS 





State Department Grant to ALA 

The ALA Executive Board has approved 
the Association’s acceptance of a grant from 
the State Department amounting to a 
proximately $3188. The funds will be used 
for distribution, to overseas libraries, of 
Henry Steele Commager’s Living Ideas jn 
America. The book was published by 
Harper’s in connection with the ALA 75th 
anniversary. The selection of libraries to 
receive copies is to be made by ALA. 


Director of ALA Washington Office 


Julia D. Bennett, the new director of the 
ALA Washington Office, is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and the University 
of Illinois Library School. She has done 
branch, reference and extension work in the 
public libraries of Knoxville, Tenn., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and Charlotte, N.C. Miss 
Bennett began work in the ALA Washing. 
ton Office in March 1951. She was ap. 
pointed assistant director in September and 
assumed duties as director on February 1, 


Guide to Reference Books 

The library profession’s need for an up- 
to-date Guide to Reference Books has been 
effectively demonstrated by the fact that by 
January 17 over 3200 copies of the seventh 
edition had been sold since the book was 
released in December. The new edition, 
edited by Constance M. Winchell, repre- 


sents a complete revision and enlargement | 


of the sixth edition published in 1936, 
Miss Winchell is the third editor to work 

on the Guide to Reference Books, first 

issued 50 years ago as the Guide to the 


Study and Use of Reference Books and | 


edited by Alice Bertha Kroeger. For 9 
years this popular volume was constantly 
revised and enlarged by Miss Isadore Gil 
bert Mudge, outstanding authority on refer 
ence books. 

The new seventh edition is available for 
$10 from the ALA Publishing Dept., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Acting Editor of the Booklist 


Edna Vanek, first assistant on the Book- 
list staff, has accepted the appointment 4s 
acting editor to fill the vacancy created by 


| 
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the death of Eileen Duggan, editor, on 
anuary 12. Miss Vanek joined the Book- 
list staff in August 1942 and was appointed 
first assistant in May 1944. 


Two New Participation Areas for 
ALA American Heritage Project 


The big news from the American Heri- 
tage Project Office is that there are two new 
articipation areas—Alabama and Mississippi 
—both with state-wide programs. 

In Alabama the program will be spon- 
sored by the State Public Library Service 
Division and coordinated by Mrs. Lois 
Rainer Green. A training course, to be 
held in Birmingham for Alabama _partici- 
pants, will also be attended by representa- 
tives from Tennessee and from Raleigh, 
N.C. The Richard B. Harrison Library in 
Raleigh is also beginning a program. 

The sponsor of the Mississippi program 
will be the Mississippi Library Association 
with Jeanne B. Broach serving as coordi- 
nator. The training course will be held in 
Jackson, with representatives from Loui- 
siana attending. 

Members of the ALA American Heritage 
Project staff are greatly encouraged by the 
cooperation and warm-hearted enthusiasm 
shown by the librarians in these states as 
well as by those in the six original project 
areas. Mrs. Grace Stevenson, director of 
the project, reports that many Mississippi 
people had driven to Meridian, Miss., for a 
meeting with her and waited patiently for 
12 hours for a train delayed by midwest 
blizzards. ; : 


Trustee Citations 

Nominations for the 1952 trustee cita- 
tions should be mailed to the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill., not later than Mar. 15, 1952. Rec- 
ommendations should be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidates’ achievements, 
and may be submitted by any library board, 
any library trustee, a state library associa- 
tion, state trustee organization, state library 
extension agency, or by the Trustees Section 
of the ALA Public Libraries Division. 

Any outstanding library trustee in service 
during any part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the 1952 ALA conference, to be 
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" VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITION 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 
| HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 
| LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ''49" 
| MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 
| MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 


eae RENCE a 0 RR ror 
Nei SR Sy ; Ce sete nies 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


S888 sssssss 







F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


| NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print,"’ 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept. AZ) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


CVE COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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held in New York City June 29- July 5 is 
eligible. Equal consideration is given to 
trustees of small and large libraries. 


Book List Cooperation 


Small libraries often look with longing at 
the well selected, attractively printed book 
lists which some of the large libraries pre- 
pare and make available for their readers. 
This problem led the ALA Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People to 
establish a List Committee whose function 
it is to find outstanding lists and to make 
them available to all libraries. The com- 
mittee has, during its existence, approved 
some 25 children’s and young people’s lists 


ALA BULLETIN: 


FEBRUARY 1952 


for distribution by the Sturgis Printing 
Company. Each list carries a note indicat. 
ing the recommendation of the division com. 
mittee, and a note recognizing the coy. 
tesy of the library which shared its profes. 
sional experience and effort by making the 
list available. The purchasing library may 
also have its imprint on the lists. 

Fifteen of the lists are still up to date 
and in print, and several new ones are now 
in preparation. An envelope of samples 
of these and other lists will be sent for 
$1.00 by Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, 
Mich. Jean C. Roos, Youth De »partment, 
Cleveland Public Library, is chairman of 
the DLCYP List Committee. 


ALA Bulletin Editor Appointed 


ANSOM L. RicHaArpDsON, librarian of the 

Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, 
Conn., has been appointed editor of the 
ALA Bulletin and will assume his new duties 
late in February. Mr. Richardson was born 
in Fillmore, N.Y., in 1914. He attended 
the public schools there and received his 





Ray Fredericks 


Ransom L. Richardson 


AB degree from Houghton College, Hough- 
ton, N.Y., in 1937. In 1938 he received his 
BS in LS degree from Syracuse University. 


From 1938 to 1943 the newly appointed 
editor was an assistant in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library. The next two years 
were spent overseas where Mr. Richardson’s 
tour of duty with the U.S. Army included 
being an Army instructor in library science 
at Obe ‘rammergau, Germany. While in 
England, in 1945, he attended courses for 
professional librarians, given in London and 
Manchester, under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish Library Association. 

Mr. Richardson became the city librarian 
in Meriden, Conn., in 1946. He was 
granted a leave of absence from October 
1949 to June 1950 to serve as a consultant 
to the Connecticut State 
Education on the development of a plan for 
the improvement of library service in the 
state. In 1949 he also made a survey of 
the West Haven (Conn.) Public Library. 
He has served as president of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association (1949-50) and of the 
New Engl: and Library Association (1949-51). 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson have _ three 
young sons currently referred to as “The 
Backfield” and guaranteed to rout any eve 
ning brooding on the woes and cares of 
being an editor.!| We welcome Mr. Richard- 
son to the staff of the ALA and wish hima 
progressive and happy term of office with 
the Bulletin. 

Davin H. CuiFtT 
editor's note No « 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





Lectures to Be Issued 


Public Library 


A Symposium in Public Librarianship— 
Three Addresses, is scheduled for February 
15 publication by the University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berke ley 4. The three public 
library lectures were delivered at a sympo- 
sium held on the Berkeley and Los Ange les 
campuses of the university in Mz Ly 1951. 
Titles included in the volume are: “Free 
Libraries and a Free World,” Luther Evans; 
“The World of Tomorrow Is Here Today,” 
Clarence R. Graham; “A Municipal Library 
and Its Community,” Amy Winslow. Price 
of the publication is $1.25. 


CLA Conference 


The annual conference of the Canadian 
Library Association will be held June 7-12 
in Banff, Alberta. In addition to an in- 
teresting program, many social events have 
been scheduled including visits to Lake 
Louise and Mt. Norquay. Delegates will 
once again receive the ¢ Canadian Passe nger 
Association’s grant of round-trip 1 railroad 
tickets for one and one-half fare. Additional 
information will appear in the January, 
March and May 1952 issues of the Cana- 
dian Library Association’s CLA Bulletin. 


Dewey Decimal Classification 

Forest Press, Inc., publisher of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, recently announced 
a reorganization and expansion of the Deci- 
mal Classification editorial staff and pro- 


gram. Reported plans have been issued as 
follows: 


“The first task of the reorganized editorial staff 
will be to revise and expand the index of Edi- 
tion 15 to make it more truly a relative index; 
increasing its size by about 200 pages. It is 
planned to complete this work in time to in- 
clude the revised index in the next printing of 
Edition 15, which will be de ssignated as Edition 
15 Revised; and arrangements will be made 
to furnish copies of the revised index to all 
purchasers of the first printing at manufacturing 
cost. 

“The next step in the editorial program will 
be the preparation of Edition 7 of the Abridged 
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Decimal Classification, which will be a book of 
about 200 pages, in conformity with Edition 
15. Plans are also under consideration for 
early publication of a Spanish translation (of 
Edition 15 Revised), for which there appears 
to be an increasingly urgent demand.” 


Special Survey in California 

The University of California, which has 
a school of librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus is sponsoring a_ special survey 
of the possible need of a school on the 
Los Angeles campus. The survey will be 
conducted by Dr. Robert D. Leigh, visiting 
professor of library service at the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
and formerly director of the recently com- 
te ‘ted Public Library Inquiry. The state of 
California has doubled its population in the 
last 10 years and regents of the university 
have been told that the existing schools 
of librarianship are not graduating enough 
librarians to meet the needs of the state. 


Where Are Copies of These Books? 


The Library of Congress has issued its 
15th annual Select List of Unlocated Re- 
search Books, a 107-page publication enu- 
merating about 1500 books, requested by 
research workers, which were not found in 
the National Union Catalog nor in the 64 
leading reference libraries that check the 
Weekly List of Unlocated Research Books 
issued by the Library's Union Catalog Divi- 
sion. It is hoped that many of the books 
listed will be located and reported to the 
library indicated at the end of each entry, 
and also to the Union Catalog Division of 
the Library of Congress. Libraries may 
obtain a copy of the Select List from the 
Publications Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Books for Brotherhood 


An annotated book list, Books for Brother- 
hood for Adults and Children, may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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American Children’s Books 
Welcomed Abroad 


In 18 countries CARE—Unesco children’s 
book packages are now stockpiled for imme- 
diate delivery as fast as contributions of 
funds are received. Each month the num- 
ber of gift packages sent has increased. In 
one recent month funds for 233 packages 
were donated and the books went to all but 
one of the countries to which they may cur- 
rently be sent. The International Relations 
Committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, which co- 
operated to get this. program established, 
hopes American libraries, schools and clubs 
will soon reach an average monthly contri- 
bution of funds for 1000 monthly package S. 

Cc ity and area committees to promote the 
Children’s Book Fund campaign are estab- 
lished and have raised funds by theater 
benefit programs, square dance parties, 
luncheons and book fairs. Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Highland Park (Mich.) and 
the Lynn (Mass.) areas have active con- 
tinuing committees which seek newspaper, 
radio and store publicity as well as promo- 
tion through school classrooms and libraries. 
Through these committees American chil- 
dren’s books are beginning to reach chil- 
dren in many parts of the world. As each 
community sets up its own CARE Children’s 
Book Committee, «nd is able to establish a 
continuous donation program, the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee’s dream of 
sharing American books with children over- 
seas will begin to come true. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center Opens 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chi- 
cago, is now in full operation. On Decem- 
ber 7 7 the first books were moved into the 
newly completed fourth tier of its book- 
stacks. On the same day the first request 
for a book was received. The University 
of Minnesota, a member institution, re- 
quested a Leipzig University dissertation 
published in 1932. Within an hour it was 
in the mail. 

A few days later 8500 catalog cards were 
mailed to the 15 participating institutions, 
along with generalized descriptions of the 
Center's collections of newspapers, disserta- 
tions, college catalogs and textbooks. The 
descriptions and cat log cards give the mem- 
ber institutions full information on material 
available. 
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List of Periodicals 


A Union List of Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals in the Libraries of the “a 
Provinces and Newfoundland, a age 
pamphlet, may be ordered for $1 a y Bee 
the Library, Nova Scotia Research Founda. 
tion, P.O. 1027, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Can, 
The publication, edited by Maurice P, 
Boone and published by the Imperial Press, 
was sponsored by the Maritime Library 
Association and the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation. 


Juneau Public Library 

Juneau, the capital of Alaska, recently 
dedicated its first public library building 
The new library was made possible by con- 
tributions from the citizens of Juneau and 
the small communities of Douglas and 
Thane. The Juneau Public Library, before 
occupying its new ae had shared the 
second floor of the City Hall. In 1950 the 
library, with a collection of 10,000 volumes, 
reported an average circulation of 3.9 vol- 
umes for each of the 5818 citizens of 
Juneau. 


Children and Youth 
Midcentury Committee 

Throughout 1951 the 600 national organ- 
izations and the federal and state repre- 
sentatives that participated in the Mid 
century White House Conference on Chil 
dren and Youth have worked in many dif 
ferent ways toward accomplishment of the 
67 recommendations made by the confer 
ence. As a means of stimulating action and 
helping groups to coordinate their efforts to 
achieve the goals of the conference. The 
National Midcentury Committee for Chil 
dren and Youth, has been established with 
headquarters at 160 Broadway, New York 
7, New York. Elma Phillipson serves as 
executive secretary. A Progress Bulletin 
will be issued occasionally from that office. 

The Advisory Council on Participation of 
National Organizations is assisting in the 
follow-up of the conference. Mildred L 
Batchelder, ALA Headquarters, 
representative on the Advisory Council. 

State and city 
ganizations, are finding especially useful the 
illustrated folder, Get an Inside View df 
Your Libraries. These leaflets can be pur 


is ALA | 


libraries and library oF | 


chased in quantity from the ALA Publishing | 
Dept. (100—$3; 250—$7; 500—$13). 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Cataloger, 20 years experience in public and 
university libraries, wants administrative posi- 


tion in college or university library. Have 
used L.C. and D.C. classifications. Prefer 
Southeast. B419 


Experienced librarian desires position in re- 
search library in New York City. B420 

Young woman, B.A., M.S. in L.S., now in 
charge small community library. Desires ad- 
ministrative or public relations position, pref- 
erably suburban N.Y. B415 

Private school librarian. M.S. major in cat. 
& classif. 13 yrs. ref. experience. Available 
for summer work begin June 15. B417 


Positions Open 


HEAD CATALOGER for small public li- 
br in Pacific Northwest. 40 hour week, 4 
ad vacation, retirement and _ sick leave. 
Minimum salary $3000. B418 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN in charge of 
Circulation Department, assist in Reader’s Ad- 
visory Service; Library degree and experience 
required. Attractive new building. Excellent 
Staff facilities. Beginning salary: $3800.00; 37 
hour work week; One Month’s vacation, Re- 
tirement Plan. Apply: Lillian C. Van Mater, 
Library Director, Hempstead Public Library, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 

LIBRARIANS; for The Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, a growing system in Borough of 
Queens, New York City. Library degree, sal- 
ary $3000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, an- 
nual increments, 40 hour week, month vacation, 
liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. Write 
full details. Lillian Pearce, Queens Borough 
Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 
32, N.Y. 

Public Library—Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. Expanding li- 
brary system in fast growing section of Cali- 
fornia needs senior librarian, cataloging 
($282-$352) and junior librarian, bookmobile 
($252-$315) 8374 hour work week, vacation, sick 
leave, retirement, civil service status. Apply 
Director of Library Service. 

CHILDREN’S LIB. I for branch wk. No 
even. or Sat. wk., 40-hr. wk. Grad. from 
accred. lib. sch. No exp., beg. sal. $246. 
Apply L. A. Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 501 N. 
Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 

High School Librarian for northern Ohio 
community. 40 hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, retirement, sick leave; pleasant working 
conditions. Salary $3,000. Apply to Gertrude 
E. Hewit, Librarian, Carnegie-Stahl Free 
Public Library, Bellevue, Ohio. 

REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION LI- 
BRARIAN in village library % hour from Ne 





York City. 5 day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, N.Y. State retirement plan. 
Salary $3000. B416 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES. .. . 
Head of Main Children’s Room ($3600-$4440) 
Branch Librarian ($3000-$4440) Assistant for 
Science and Industry division ($2880-$4200) 
Retirement, generous working conditions. Ap- 
ply to James C. Foutts, Librarian, Public Li- 
orary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 11 
schools with children in the first 6 grades. 
Should be interested in children’s development 
and modern methods of reading. One assistant. 
Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly Billings Me- 
morial Library, Billings, Montana. 

JUNIOR REFERENCE LIBRARIAN in 
busy library with 90,000 volumes and staff of 
26 in suburban city of 43,500, 35 min. by train 
from New York City. Starting salary $2800 
plus $420 cost-of-living adjustment. Annual in- 
crements of $150 to basic maximum of $3700. 
38 hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension sys- 
tem. 5th year L.S. degree required. Apply: 
Director, Public Library, White Plains, New 
York. 

Reference-Readers Advisor—April Ist. Pro- 
gressive Modern Library in the Puget Sound 
Area. 5 day, 40 hour week, retirement, vaca- 
tion, etc. Starting salary, $3,000. Apply to 
Librarian, Public Library, Bremerton, Washing- 
ton. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Completely renovated 
downtown library, two branch libraries in 
County, bookmobile service. Staff of twelve. 
Degree, accredited graduate study, adminis- 
trative experience required. Starting salary 
about $4500.00. Retirement benefits and paid 
vacation. Apply: Secretary, Board of Directors, 
Huntington Public Library, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

CHILDREN’S LIB. II for branch work. No 
even. or Sat. wk., 40-hr. wk. Grad. from 
accred. lib. sch. 2 yrs. prof. lib. exp. Beg. 
sal. $259. Apply L. A. Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 
501 N. Main, L.A. 12, Calif. 

Librarian wanted as Head of Fine Arts- 
Audio Visual Department in process of organ- 
ization. Salary schedule $315-355 per month; 
40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 
days annual sick leave cumulative over 5 year 
ro liberal retirement plan; group life and 

ospital insurance. Submit record of experi- 
ence, education, reference, recent photograph 
and earliest date available to Personnel Direc- 
tor, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 3} Georgia. 

Wanted general assistant with B.L.S. degree, 
public library experience, under 40 years of 
age, for Midwestern suburban library. Salary 
$3600.00. B421 








Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates fer 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise fér positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 








Southern California city needs librarians. 
The City of Glendale, population 100,000, has 
several positions now open for entering level, 
professional librarians. Salary $252 to $315 
per month. No experience required. The 
starting salary may be set above the minimum 
depending upon the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant. Applications will be accepted from 
people who graduate from an accredited li- 
brary school as late as June 1952. The closing 
date for submitting applications is March 14, 
1952. For additional information please write 
to the Civil Service Office, City Hall, Glendale 
5, California. 

Assistant wanted for special library in City of 
Chicago. Degree from accredited library school 
B422 


required, 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad 
visable. Write for information. 








b 1716 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. - 
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American College Bureau 


TNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
issistant librarians in all fields of 
Salaries are excellent according 


librarians and 
library service 
to qualifications 
THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre. 
school through college and university. Both or 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill, 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTIONI 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT *%2.HAr° 


TO-FIND 





BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers ha 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 


collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask fora 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 


MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 


COMPANY 


Functional design. 


Sjéstrém's “New Life” Library Furniture is 
“functional” in design, 


... “functional”, because, before adopting a _ 


standard, we met with librarians, architects, 
and educators to determine their needs and 
fulfill them, 


... “functional”, because “New Life” Library 
Furniture is sectionalized in construction—can 
be installed in any one of a number of combi- 
nations using stock units and can be added 
to as conditions require. 

Functional design is not limited to any one 
era or period. ‘New Life” Library Furniture, 
because of the simplicity of its functional 
design, harmonizes with buildings new or old. 
If you're planning to purchase library furni- 
ture, design is one of the elements you will 
want to investigate carefully. Company policy, 
furniture construction and quality are impor: 





Sabie ohtiaadd 


tant elements, coo. Our Catalog L-50, available 


upon request, will give you some details. Our 


field representative can give you many more, — 


Request that we have him call. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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7th edition 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 
by Constance M. Winchell 





COMPLETELY REVISED, reorganized, enlarged, and redesigned, the seventh 
edition lists 5500 currently useful reference works. It is a thorough re- 
working of the 1936 sixth edition with many additions, expanded sections 


in science and technology, more annotations, and a more extensive index. 


For fifty years, the Guide to Reference Books in its constantly revised 
editions has served the basic reference needs of scholars, research workers, 


and library students. 


Send now for your copy of the seventh edition. 


672p. Cloth. $10. 


* 
Other outstanding reference tools 
Subject Guide to Reference Books .................2000005 $4.00 
Language of the Foreign Book Trade ..................... 2.25 
Se SND SUNN 0c ss'we Kae SA Ree aces ke waneourueel 4,25 
Subject Guide to U. S. Government Publications .............. 5.00 
Bibliography of Place Name Literature .................... 4.50 
Subject Index to Poetry; A Guide for Adult Readers ......... 3.25 
Manual on the Use of State Publications .................... 6.00 
i er ere y 6.00 
& 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 EAST HURON CHICAGO 1/1 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | 
50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. Univers i ty of Mi chigan 
General Library 


Ann Arbor Mich. (21) 







v2; chatiged “the world” 








“The World’’ was ready to go to 
press! The experts had checked 







and re-checked every idea, every 
fact, every word in the colorful 






new 32-page article on ‘‘The 
World.’’ But World Book’s 
editor felt that the illustrations, 
which are so vital to the article, 









should be previewed by boys 
and girls in the classroom, 






nf/ 
ne. 
A 






“ 


So the managing editor 
went to school 


.along with the 

World Book art director. 

The sixth grade looked, 

listened and made help- 

St ful suggestions. “That 
page is too crowded,”’ 





one boy said, and the 
e artist suggested what to do about it. The editor showed 
choice two diagrams on “How Climate Affects Man’’ and the 
class decided which they liked better. And so it was that 
ie “The World’? was changed—by some alert sixth graders 
of America’s . . . 


in an Illinois town! 


libraries This kind of objectivity which can take a learned editor | 


and schools back to school is one of the many reasons why World Book 
Encyclopedia continues to enjoy the confidence of Amer- 
ica’s librarians and teachers. 


World Book Encyclopedié 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC.,EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





